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fieient to say that no less than thirty-five thou-
sand have, for several winters, taught without
compensation in evening schools.

The teachers showed their superiority by ma-
king a right use of the criticisms of their oppo-
nents. They admitted that French common
schools were only too often soulless teaching
machines; they recognised the necessity of ma-
king them living centres of moral power. The
pupil must learn no less, but his learning must
express itself in terms of moral life. He must,
at all cost, be protected from the great evils with-
out, and strengthened in his life within. For
the work of external moral preservation there
were gradually founded numerous organisations,
the mutuoliUs scolaires, a kind of mutual-help
society; the amwales, the grouping of former pu-
pils for social ends; the patronages, to look after
former pupils during their apprenticeship; the
classes de garde, to keep until evening the children
whose parents are at work during the day; anti-
alcoholic leagues, societies for the protection
of useful animals; literary entertainments, and
other means of keeping former pupils in a whole-
some moral atmosphere. In accordance with
the doctrine of evolution, they endeavoured to
shelter the prolonged infancy of man, when home
and Church are inadequate, with the influ-